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We have conversed with several farmers who 
are extensive grain growers, and have received 
letters from many others, and from all we can 
learii, we draw the conclusion, that serious ap- 
prehensiong are entertained for the safety of the 
ensuing crops of wheat and rye. That the severe 
frosts of the latter part of November and Decem- 
ber did do much injury, wé doubt not, but still 
hope that “He who tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb” will reward the labor of the hus- 
bandman by a fruitful coming harvest. 





As the season is fast approaching when clover 
and other grass seeds will be sown, we deem it 
advisable to bespeak for their future pastures and 
rtd from our agricultural brethren, a libe- 

bestowal of seed. He who sows scantily must 


= reap in a proportionate degree, or to 


e weeds thanhay. In every soil there 
pplies of the seed of every variety of 
ce i? xious herbage, and if these are not 


supplanted by a wholesome covering of artificial 
grasses, they will inevitably germinate, and show 
their pestilent fronts to the annoyance of propri- 
etors, and the discomfort of their stock: for the 
earth will be busy in despite of all the maltreat- 
ment it receives, at human hands. 





THe HOLLOW-HORN.—As this is the season of 
the year when we may expect this disease to 
make its appearance among the horned tribe, we 
would remind their owners, that by pouring a tea- 
spoonful of the spirits of turpentine in the cup or 
cavity in the back of the head of cattle, they 
may,save them from the effects of this always 
unpleasant, and often fatal disease. 


* Give such hogs as you have in your pen, once 
a week, a few shovels full of charcoal, or pieces 


| between the plaintiff and defendant, and its roots 


If those who sow their clover seed on wheat 
and rye, were to harrow and roll it in, both the 
grain and grass would be greatly benefitted : this 
work, however, should never be performed while 
the ground is wet, 3 


Every farmer, who has a few acres to spare for 
such purp hould devote it to patches of the 
Palma Chriéfi and Sun-flower. The first is in 
great request for making Castor Oil, and the lat- 
ter for expressing table and lamp oil, and both 
bring good prices. . 





All manure intended for your corn or other 
crops, should now be hauled out in place, so as 
to be ready for use when required; much time, al- 
ways precious at planting seasons, may be thus 
saved—deposite it in bulk convenient to the 
field, or on the very verge of it, where it is to be 
ased. 


Examine all your tools and implements, and if 
not in order, have them forthwith repaired, don’t 
have to send your plough or your harrow to be 
mended when wanted—always be in advance of 
your business, 


Did you make root crops for your stock last 
year? If you did not, do so this, and next year 
you will thank us for reminding you of what you 
ought to do. 


AGRICULTURAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
We learn from the Silk Culturist, that at the 
laté ferm of the Supreme Court of Errors in 
Hartford, Connecticut, a question of Agricultura] 
jurisprudence was settled, which has often been 
the occasion of much controversy, and some- 
times of a total interruption of that social inter- 
course and interchange of kind feelings and offi- 
ces, without which, neighborhood ceases to be a 
blessing, and actually becomes a curse. The 
question arose in an action of trespass for taking 
a portion of the fruit from a peach tree. The 
facts in the case were these. The trunk of the 
tree stood about four feet from the division line 


and branches extended some distance into and 


land, to within one foot of the. line, . for which 
the action was brought. 
The defendant claimed— 
Ist. ‘That he was tenant in common with the 
plaintiff in the tree, and consequently had 2 right 
to take from the branches on his side of the line. 
2d. That if he was not tenant in common with 


het. 


part of the tree which drew its nourishment from 


from the branches that overhung his land. 

Sd. That if he was not the owner of the part 
of the tree which is sustained by, and overhangs 
his land, still he was entitled tothe fruit growing 
on such branches. 

4th. That he had a legal right to remove the 


being a nuisance which he had aright to abate. 
The court ruled the first three points against 


of the tree was in the proprietor on whose land 


branches may have extended into and over the 
land of the adjoining proprietor. On the last 
point the court decided that the projecting roots 
and branches were nuisances which the defend- 
ant might have abated ; but thet he had no right 
to appropriate the fruit to his own use. 
BOUNTY ON SILK. 
The advantages resulting from state govern- 
ments granting bounties for the encouragement 
of the growth and manufacture of silk, is thus fa- 
vorably spoken of in the message of Governor 
Everett, of Massachusetts. His Excellency. re- 
marks : 
“ A law was passed, at the last session of the 
legislature, to encourage the manufacture of silk. 
The bounty provided has been paid to several 
applicants. Facts which have been developed, 
in the course of the year, appear to strengthen tho 
hope expressed at the commencement of the last 
session, that this branch of industry is destined to 
prove of immense importance to the common- 
wealth. The difficulties in reeling, which were 
supposed to constitute the great obstacle to the 
introduction of the manufacture, have been over- 
and machinery for spinning and weaving, 





over the defendant’s land. The defendant pluck- 





of rotten wood. 





od the fruit from the branches overhanging his} 





come, 
of sdmirable efficiency, has been contrived. 
simuna of ah fabsios boos power looms in Sten 


the plaintiff, he was owner in severalty in that 


it was originally planted, and that he, of course, . 
was entitled to all the fruit, though the rootsand =. 


Wien 
Vol. IEE . 


his soil, and that he had a right totake the fruit. 


overhanging branches and projecting roots, they 


the defendant, and decided that the ownership. 
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savhusetts, have been exhibited to me, which 
warrant sanguine expectations of entire success 
in the manufacture.” 


® "Phat the Bilk culture is destined at a day not 
distant to become one of the main branches of a- 

-gricultural industry in America, we have not the 
doubt. ‘Already it is working its way to 

‘the popular favor, and every succeeding effort at 
itsintroduction must, we think, tend to fastep it 

still stronger upon the affections of cultivators. 

Above all other productions of the earth, the 

mulberry we think is best calculated to advance 

the interests of landholders, and especially those 


 PHEPARY 

are not hatched till B «pees spring, when ‘the 
warmth and the frui state ofthe soil by re- 
peated ploughings and lrarrowings, admit of the 
generating effects of the sun’s rays. It is at this 
period the turnip is génerally sown; the plant 
therefore springs up aboytthe time the fly ig hatch- 
ed, anda supply of food being thereby ‘afforded, 
it is not surprising that the*fly should multiply 
and thrive. If instead of sowing empeqenies ' 
the soil is brought into as fine a state as possible 
and the sowing delayed for’ ten ‘days, although 
the fly would be hatched,“f would die for want 
of its natural food. The existence of a fly in 
the field may be ascertained by placing cabbage 
leaves at night, and examining them in the mor- 
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ning. 
A CHEAP PLAN FOR BUR G SHELL 
LIME. . 
Having had several applications from our sub» 
scribers for a plan for burning shell lime,we have 
procured the subjoined sketch of a lime kiln from 


y ‘s ‘ 


quantity of shells and yey the .qut te 
our terminating.« 4 


owning worn out soils. While upon this point, wood as you progress up to 

we will extract a few remarks which we made in 

. our Manual, and which we find credited to the 
Silk Culturist in many of the papers. 

“There is perhaps no branch of human indus- 

try offering so many and such strong inducements 


point. It is important to preserve the kiln square. wm 4 
In order to secure a good fife. at the onset; a 
brush-wood, old dry stumps, or dry I@p-w at: , 


I. 


any kind should" be liberally “intermixe 
your other wood, and after the kiln becomes | 
once thoreughly ignitea, there will be no other’ 7) 


py 


i 
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~ the best and most fertile Jands. An advantage, 


¥ 


to pursue it, as does the silk culture. For in five 
or six weeks, with care and attention, the whole 


.* Jabor of producing the raw silk is over, and such 


is the immense net profit resulting from it, that a 


’ very few acres of even the poorest land, in that 


time, will ‘yield sufficient to support an ordinary 
sized family in comfort. The poorest sands and 
gravels, with very little manuring, will produce 
the mulberry as kindly as the richest and most 
getierous soils. 

. “It is known, too, that the foliage raised on the 
former, imparts more elasticity and lustre to the 
silk, and is infinitely better suited to the produc- 
‘tion of the article, than that which is grown on 


such as this, is ofimmense value to the country, 
it places th® most sterile portion on an equality 
at leastagyith the most high paced lands in the 
country. 


wii rofitable employment of our worn out 
s not, however, the only advantage to re- 


- galt-from the cultivation of the mulberry. In the 
feeding & the worms, an ample source of em- 
« ‘ployment,at once pleasant and profitable, will be 


~ ‘pened to the poor of every neighborhood. In it 


. the lonely widow and her orphan children, the 
decrepit and the infirm, may all find occupation 
peculiarly suited to them. The gathering of the 
leaves as well as the feeding of the worms can 
just as well be performed by children from 6 to 
10 years of age, as by adults. All that would be 
mecessary even in the largest establishments, 
would be to have a careful individual or two, up- 
on whoin reliance might be placed, to give a ge- 
neral superintendance over those engaged in 
‘puch work. 


THE TURNIP FIY. 
_/ &* method of preventing the ravages*of the 
4urpip fly has been adopted at Hampstead. 
J) ‘The practice is founded upon the fact that the 


a gentleman whose experience and success qua- 
lify him for the task, We are the more pleased 
with these frequent calls for information upon 
this head, because it affords to our mind the best 
possible evidence, that the spirit of improvement 
is abroad. The Diagram given below, is for 
$,000 bushels of shells ; its dimensions can be 
either increased,or decreased,to suit the quantity 


intended to be burnt. 

The kiln should be preserved in its square 
form, hence the necessity of bringing out the 
wood to the extreme points of the square in eve- 
ry succeeding layer of wood. 




















Explanation of the Diagram. 


To burn a kiln of $000 bushels of oyster shells 
the kiln must be $3 feet square, and be con- 
structed as follows: | 

A. A circular excavation, or pit, 3 feet wide 
and 1 foot deep. In this centre, wood 4 or 5 
feet long is placed endwise, forming an arch or 
partial funne), beneath which place straw, brush 
or other small dry wood that will ignite rapidly, 
so that fire can be communicated through the 





fiy emits its eggs in the autumn, and that they 
t 


. 


flues by means of a rod or pole attached to it. 
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oo 

rection should be stopped upwith mud 

which must be removed, ‘as necessify maj ; 
cate. After the kiln is fairly fired, one%or two | 


de 


point than another, the flue, or tren 


men at farthest will be sufficient to wat ym 
the only care necessary is, to check a di 
larity of the burning by throwing mud on the 

part. ' 
The shells will effectually be burnt in about, 
three days. 


OBSERVATIONS 


the-Plum, and Grape. 
{ Coptinued: | igh - : 
‘1 PLUM. . 


Plum treespfrom their naked, and’ 

tender skin, is frequéntly much injyré 

bug called the Curculio, which perforate. she skin 

of the fruit soon after its formation, and deposits 

its egg, and that, in due time hatching, its product 

feeds upon the tender pulp,and at length occasions 

avery large proportion of the fruit to fall from 

the tree before it arrives at maturity ; it is afact 
well established, that the fruit does not suffer 0 

much in this way, where the ground is constant- 
ly trodden; as in yards, walks, and lanes, or 
where the ground is paved asin town yards; in 

such situations large crops of fair and large fruit 
are produced. WNectarines and Apricots are in 
a degree subject to the same disaster, and re- 
quire the same care as the plum. ‘T'he trees 
ought to be planted.in situations where the fall- 
ing unripe fruit Wonld be eaten by Poultry, or 
Swine, or be otherwise destroyed. As this fruit 
contains the insect which will, by’undegoing 
certain changes, be ready to destroy the fquit of 
the succeeding year, | would recommend in Ci- 
ties, to plant in pavements, and in Country pla* 
ces, in hog pens; but sufficient room must be 
allowed in the pens, so that the: manure would 
ot accumulate in large quantities around the 





trees, so as to destroy them; a moderate share 
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difficulty than that of preserving an equality*of , 
heat ; this with very little. attention “ef- 
fected. Whenever the burning is grp o ' 
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the effect: of the injury received by being im- 


ry 
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; ~hegattaiid sonst fatal enemy. Indeed their security 

gwould be manifold; fof besides exgiting their 
‘fears, a 
wah toget up into she tree, all that fell to the 
"earth. would be devoured by the hogs on the in-, 


+ - stood so near the pump that a Jine tied ‘to it, and 
Pi 
“W% pletely preserved the fruit from the effects of the 
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“~. spfficiently acquainted with the delici6\s qual- 

SS, _ sufficiently acquainted with the delicits qual 

rt inanatithe grape for degert, and. to handto their 
,_ T x6 A 
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" tise 0 ‘culture, they. 


* European vines; many of which have been kept 


-two years growth, and on the third year the pro- 


PRs 
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thestreé; by its na- 

go its Hold on the slightest dis- 

fo the ground, its native hiding 

6 probability is, that they would be jgp 
disturbed by ‘the-hogs rubbing against the | 
“divs situated; aslo be deterred from their 

pts te&ascend. .Itis known to be the habit 
§ t int ri'gbing themselves against 

8) takes, or any: other bodies in their enclo- 
ures, atid hence, io that habit would the plum 
s-there locatedfind a security from its great- 


thus restraining them in their endeav- 


stant,as well as-all the fruit which might fall from 


ted with the egg of the Curcutio. In ad- 
this,the hogs would s6 trample the earth 

teces that the inséct could not bury 

itself, would be cut off from the opportunity 
ff “unglérgoi ng those changes essential to the 
tion of a new progeny to perpetrate simi- 

ilg the next spring. My confidence in the 
tages arising from the shaking of the plum 

was lately confirmed by a successful experi- 

put I saw an account of, where the plum free 


to the pump handle which would shake the tree 
gs-often as water was pumped up, which com- 


Carculio. 
. GRAPES. 
©<lfpeople who have property of their own, were 


as.a choice variety, they would seldom 


ut at least one dozen vines in sheiryard, 

sbolttiive at a bear- 
ing and are very productive, but we are 
thrown back in the culture of this delicious 
fruit half a century by making experiments with 


there in hot houses, and consequently, do not 
suit the opén ground, where they are either kill- 
6d by the frost, or so effected by insects,as to 
tather discourage the proprietors in their culture 
—Instead of them, I would, after. twelve years 
experience, recommend to my friends the best 
kind of native grape found here. Major John 
Adlum, the father of the vine culture in this 
country, observes, that it is his opinion, that the 
Catawba grape is worth all the other grapes yet 
proved in the United States; the next best is the 
Isabella and Bland grapes. Dr. Norton’s 
seedling and Hebermont’s Madeira, are, no 
doubt, very valuable grapes from their general 

racter; these I have not proved sufficiently, 
bit will soon, if Ilive, having them, as well as 
many other good sorts now on trial. J once 
planted a Bland grape, a rooted plant of one or 


duce was estimated at one peck of fruit; the 
fourth year, two to three bushels. The vine is 
now very large and productive, having been plan- 
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Pwvorth: calling*to see ; 1 
‘Heide of: Pratt-street, bety, 
.| wheré <I formerly lived, and. where the very re- 
spectable proprietor -®quid take pleasure to show 
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:~ . Manner of , Planting, Se. 

Before planting, prepare the ground where 
they are tostand by fine tilth, for 18 inches or 
more deep, and five feet sqhare,and made rich 
with old compost’#d ashes, or either. The 
ground thus prepared, procure one or two year 
old rooted plants, that have been carefully taken 
up with the most of their roots—then open the 
ground which has been prepared for them, about 
seven inches deep, wide enough to lay the roots 
out at their fll length, and distribute them regu- 
larly aroun@,and fill in the finest mould,and press 
it on the roots gently—then level up the hole— 
The next spring, cut down the vine to the two 
lowest strong buds; when these begin to shoot, 
select the best and strongest one and rub the o- 
ther off, and traim this season’s shoot to a stake, 
occasionally rubbing off the lateral branches as 
they shoot. The second season permit two 
branches to grow in place of one, and the third 
season permit four branches to grow, always cut- 
ting down as low as can be, to get good buds, to 
furnish the number of shoots wanted; instead of 
one stake, now have trails of strips to which 
these four branches may be tied in the form of 
a fan—the next spring select two of the strong- 
est branches, and leave five or six buds of the 
last season’s wood to produce fruit—the- other 
two branches must be cut down to two buds, 
the best one only permitted to grow to produce 
bearing wood for the next year’s crop—but, in 
order to make the fruit-bearing branches break 
their buds well at each eye, the end must be 
brought around in form of a boop and fastened 
near the ground, to remain there only until all 


pthé buds have fairly shot; then fasten them to 


the trellis, and every season thereafter, cut one- 
half of the branches of the preceding year, 
down to one strong bud, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing strong wood for next year’s crop, and 
shorten the other branches to from three to nine 
eyes, according to the strength of the branch, ta- 

ng care to tie the branches to the trellis’ as 
they grow, and to pinch off the lateral branches, 
and tendrils also, 9s soon as the fruit are as 
large as a huckelberry, and shorten the branch 
at the third joint from the fruit—cultivate them 
shallow and regular, so as to prevent weeds or 
grass from growing, and every fall dig in a coat 
of manure around them, and you will have great 
crops and delicious fruit, provided they are per- 
mitted toremain on the vines until fully ripe. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR. 


‘ We have omitted to state that a sample of Segars 


has been received from,Dr. Joseph E. Muse, of 
Cambridge, Md., and placed with T. H. Daw- 
son & Sons, for retail to those fond of the luxu- 
ry of a good segar—They are manufactured 
from Tobacco, raised by the Doctor, of seed ob- 
tained by him from Havana, and.are in every 


welll’ ©. | BEETCULTURE 
Howard atid Sharp,| 
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INTERSSTING CORRESPONDENCE.” ” 


~ 


e have pen favored with the: Peleung 
toile to Mr. Qlay together with Mr.»C.’s reply.» 


United States Gazette... . 

* Puivapa., Des. 195 ithe, : 
Sir :—Not canversant with the in 

ments in regard to the pro ; 

duties on various articles, but having 

omer the proceedings of congress and noticed that. - 

th subject will soon be before that body, and 

from the remarks on the proposed repeal of | 

duty on Sugar, my mind reverted to that subject 

in which I have now fora year past, been so — 

deeply interested. My pursuits are merean- 

tile, but I feet that interest for any branch of 


power, and I trust not without success, to intro- 


culture of the Sugar Beet and the manufaeture 
of Sugar therefrom. , 


you, still I wish, most earnestly, to obtain your 
attention fora moment. I have recently beenin 


Mr. James Pedder, from England, who had for 
years kept his eye upon the progress of the sub- 
ject of making some attempt to infroduce the 
same into the United States, I declined at first, 
persuaded that influence far greater than mine » 
would be needed to introduce the matter sue-— 
cessfully to our citizens. 


ing mind,” I proceeded. I introduced Mr. Pedder. 
to our best agriculturists and chemists, 
through them to James Ronaldson, Esq. 
Vaughan he had already known for. seyeral ye 


Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Ronaldson, and myself, con- ~_ 


ferred on the subject frequently, Dec. 1885, 
and January 1836. I sought and pr 


information as I could from the Journ@Wof France 


aes 
and other publications, which was su ~ oe 
decide its practicability, and became e 


it only required a hearty effort somewheré in 
order to succeed. With a subscription of 
each from John Vaughan, James R gidson and 
Samuel Richardson, Esquires, ofthigcity; we en- 
abled Mr. Pedder to depart for France, by a- 
greement made on 6th Feb. 1836, (vide his Re- 
port) which was entered into with him in the 
names of Mr. Ronaldson, Mr. Vaughan, myself 
and others, and he departed from New York on 
the 10th day of Feb. 1836, furnished with ad- 
vances and credit on Lordon to prosecute his 
object even beyond the terms of the agreement, 
if found requisite and useful. After his departure, 


every exertion was made to raise coun 


sufficient to meet the expenses of the unde; 


INFORMATION, Without any intention on our part 
ever to profit by sugar making. It was thought 
that a society would aid the thing, and dissemi- 
nate it more advantageously. . 
Accordingly, from among the donors, the 
Berg Sucar Society, was organized, but few 
of its#'members ever became sufficiently interested 
toWtake an active part. This was owing, I sup 
pose, principally to their conviction that thean 





respect equal to these imported.— Easton Gags 


dersigned "% so actively engaged in it as to 
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industry that will benefit the country, that Ihave, .  ~ 
so far as my efforts could avail, done all inmy @ | 


duce and establish in the United States, the - 


ing, TO INTRODUCE ALL REQUISITE ATTAINABLE 


aid 


a position to meet and become acquainted with © 
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I am aware it is making a great demand upon” ‘2 
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However, deeming “ nothing impossibletoawill-_ > 
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Sin France 


little to be done by hem, higend the lib- 
aid whichthey cheerfully extended. 





leave li 
eral pee 
To exertions, however, of my worthy 
sagué, Benjamin M. Hollinshead, complete 
svccess,in carrying through our first views, has 
been secured. 

Mr. Pedder wrote to me on the subject, from 
France, and his letters were published. He re- 
— and made the Report I send you here- 
wit + 

About 500 Ibs. of seed, from France, have 
been disseminated though the country from Mis- 
souri to Maine. 


I visited our State Legislature a few days be- 
fore they adjourned last session, and though 
business was pressing upon them, obtained their 
very favourable notice of our efforts, by a refer- 
ence indeed at an unseasonable time, but 
) to the Committee on Agriculture, 
and t @ évening met the committee, who, 
satisfied, no doubt, of the propriety of the mea- 
sure, reported next day and recommended an 

opriation of Three Thousand Dollars, to be 
placed in the hands of the Governor, to be ap- 
ied to the introduction and dissemination of 
information relating to the manufacture of Beet 
Sugar and its encouragement, in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. . 

From a press of busifiésg, though this recom- 

mendation unanimously passed the Senate, it 








’ failed to be noticed in the House, a circumstance, 


since, most deeply regretted by me, as it would 
have secured the active existence of the Society 
organized, and placed in their ands means to 


- ave rewarded ingenuity, by premiums, and made 


successful experiments in the production of sugar 
from our own soil. Thus left, with a heavy expen- 
diture, and to reimburse the expenses of Mr. Ped- 


»* der’s mission, expense of the seed previously 


gratuitously distributed, publications, &c. reliance 
was had @pon the well known, but too often 
taxed liberality of a certain portion of the be- 
perologtad patriotic citizens of Philadelphia. 

position of things, I have certainly the 
satisfaction to know, that the exertions, which 
have not begn without labor, have availed much; 
for I am fersuaded that the growing of the sugar 
therefrom, are‘destined soon to become parts of 
the agricultural and mechanical industry of the 
United States. 

Even should no fostering care be extended to 
it, (such as wisdom and prudence would dictate,) 
Native ingenuity, industry and perseverance, un- 
trammelled by speculative jobbing, or joint stock 
beet sugar companies and land speculations, will 
fix it in the United States; and I think it is not 
going too far to predict that, in the present age, 
the product of sugar from our own soil, from the 
beeteroot, will supply our own demand, and 
perhaps more. 

France produced last year EIGHTY MILLIONS 
OF POUNDS OF BEET-ROOT suGAR! more, by one- 
third, if 1 mistake not, than our Louigiana crop 
of the same period !!_ What does this not predict 
with.our favourable soil and climate, where, al- 
ready, this year, from the seed we have distribu- 


te eleven per cent. of good granulated sugar is 


to have been obtained from the root which 
yields but six per cent. average, and 
mover over eight ? My own observations have not 
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positively verified this, but lam led to believe 
% was Obtained in the vicinity of Albany, 

From the result of my own —- (I have 
had opportunity to make but the one) ‘though 
from accident my sugar did not granulate pro- 
perly, 1 am fully satisfied that 8 per cent. of good 
sugar for refining, is to be obtained im the United 
States, from the beet-root. 


The growing of Sugar Beet, and manufacture 
of sugarinthe United States, so ar as relates to 
this vicinity, stands thus:—In and about Phila- 
delphia all who are interested (except indeed a 
few who have this season made and exhibited to 
me small quantities of sugar better than any J 
have seen from France,) are waiting to verify the 
success of others—every man is looking to his 
neighbour. In other sections of the eountry the 
subject has lately been taken up with more spirit. 
In March last, I received, in an indirect manner, 
a communication from Mr. M. Isnard ef Bos- 
ton, applying to be engaged in some branch of 
the manufacturing, by our society, under the im- 
pression that its object was the manufacture of 
sugar. Then, no society had yet been formed. 

Informed of the real object we had in view, he 
turned his attention to excite an interest in Bos- 
ton. Having had considerable practical experi- 
ence himself, in all the departments of Beet- 
root sugar making, from having been engaged 
in its manufacture in France, he has, by his ef- 
forts, contributed to give an impulse to it in the 
State of Massachusetts. 


Joint Stock Companies, Land Speculation, 
and a variety of ways for making money have 
been proposed, but none having for its object the 
true purpose of those engaged in this matter. 

Some, disappointed in their visionary schemes 
of profit from the sudden increased value of land 
from its introduction, and failing to draw into 
their plans, those interested, have essayed to dis- 
parage the efforts of others whose consciousness 
of their own motives has been their guide, and 
to discourage its introduction. 

Their success, small as it must be, will not be 
envied by the well wisher of his country’s pros- 
perity. 

Herewith, I beg leave to transmit to you a 
translation of a document published by the Royal 
Society of agriculture of France on the subject, 
which do me the favour to peruse at your earliest 
convenience and hand over afterwards to my 
friend Dr. Thomas P. Jones, of Washington. 

Do not suppose for one moment, Sir, that J 
have any scheme or plan in which I wish to en- 
gage you. JI make this communication to you, 
simply because I have confidence in your large, 
honorable and patriotic spirit, and J um sure that 
any good work needs only to be known to you, 
to secure your approbation and enlist your ef- 
forts. 

In what ways your assistance is to be rendered, 
I leave, respectfully and cordially, to your superi- 
or wisdom. 

I am, with great regard and esteem, 
Most respectfully, yours, 
JACOB SNIDER, Jun’r. 
To Hewry Cray, 
Senator of the United States. 
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F Dan’ Sin :—I received your favor of the 19th 
inst. with the paper published by the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of Feesseige the subject of the ° 


manufacture of sugut ff eet. I have read 
those papers with much attention,‘and interest, at- 
tracted by what | had learnt of the progress of 
that manufacture in France, and by the patriotic 
endeavors of yourself andjothers in Philadetphia, 
to introduce it in the United States. I took 
pleasure in distributing some of the Silesian beet 
seed brought from France last spring, and for 
which {believe I was indebted to Mr. Ronaldson, 
and I caused some of them t© be sowed at Ash- 
land, my residence. Although it was late in the 
Spring, they grew very large and were more pro- 
ductive than any other beets which I have ever 


tried. There was a similar result with all to’ 


whom I gave any of the seed. 1 consider, then, 
that this important and first step ‘towards the in- 
troduction of the manufacture of sugar from beet 
sufficiently ascertained.. There is reason indeed 
to believe that the climate and soils of our coun 
try are better adapted to the growth of beét§ than 
those of France. r 


What is now wanted is a knowledge ang" 7 


ty 


experience in, conducting the processes by whié 
sugar is extracted from the root. The Py 
from the French Society, which you have d 


the favor to transmit to me, throws much valuable - “ 


information upon this branch of the subject;and 
is, | think, worthy of publication and extensive 
diffusion. 


In my opinion, the establishment of the manue - 


facture of Beet Sugar in the United States emi- 
nently deserves the liberal patronage of Govern- 
ment. What, if successful, would so greatly re- 
dound to the common benefit, ought to be demon- 
strated.by an experiment made at the common 
expense. For it is the apprehension, incident 
to all new and untried enterprises that now deter 
individuals from embarking in this. Owing to 
the diversity of opinions which exist as to the 
powers and duties of the General Government, 
which otherwise would be the most fitting to 
bestow the proper patronage, perhaps an appeal 
had better be made to the liberality of one of the 
State Governments; and I know of none to 
which it can be addressed with more propriety 
than that of Pennsylvania. Fortunately the sum 
necessary would not be Jarge to make a full and 
fair experiment. 


I have no doubt of the ultimate introduction 
of the manufacture either with or without the aid 
of Government, and I believe that at no. distant 
day a great part of this necessary of human life 
will be derived from this new source. If we are 
to credit the authentic evidence obtained from 
the experience of France, the manufacture of 
sugar from beet is less costly than from cane, 


Ought we not to admire, and to be profoundly 
penetrated with gratitude for the Providenflal 
care which, at a moment when, from various 
causes, the supply of this necessary article is 
likely to prove inadequate to consumption, opens 
a new and boundless source, assuring the poor 
as well as the rich, in al! times and in all countries, 
of an indispensable article of subsistance ? 





I beg you to accept my individual thanks for 
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r valuabe agency in bringing about the nataral- 
ization among us of this new manufacture. 


I am, with great respect, 
Your ob’t servant, 
von” * ECLA. 


Jacos SyipzER, Junr. Esq. Philadelphia. 


[From the Montreal Morning Courier.) 


TO THE FARMERS OF CANADA. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT, BY THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THOSE THAT ARE ENGAGED IN IT AS 
A PROFESSION. 4 
No. 1. 

«Whatever be the position of man in society, 
he is in constant dependance upon three king- 
doms of nature. His food, his clothing, his med- 
icines, every object either of business or pleasure, 
is subject to fixed laws; and the better these 
Jaws are understood, the more benefit will accrue 
to society. Every individual, from the common 
mechanic, that works in wood and clay, to the 
Prime Minister, that regulates with a dash of his 
pen the agriculture, the breeding of cattle, the 
mini or the commerce of a nation, will per- 
form his business the bettér he understands the 
nature of things, and the more his understand- 
ig is'enlightened. For this reason, every ad- 

ance of science is followed by an increase of 
soil happiness”—-says political economy. 

The citizens of Montreal and Quebec appear 
to Have been a good deal interested lately on the 
subject of education. The excellent lectures of 
Dr. Barser, have, I believe, increased this in- 
terest, and there is every reason to hope, that 
much good will be produced in consequence.— 
Whether it is in contemplation to extend the 
benefits of education beyond the bounds of those 
cities, I am unable to say, and from this uncer- 
tainty, I am induced to address the agricultural 
population, and endeavor to convince them, that 
if education is useful and necessary for the in- 
habitants of cities and towns, it will be found e- 
qually advantageous and pleasing for those of the 
country. Iam sorry to say, there is practical 
proof in most countries, that education is not 
considered by all, to be essential torender every 
man competent for performing the part which he 
undertakes, or which his circumstances oblige 
him to perform in life, with advantage and satis- 
faction to himself and others. Hence it is that 
education is much neglected,and from this cause 
agriculture must languish, and never will be in a 
flourishing condition, unless a larger proportion 
of the occupiers and cultivators of the soil are 
usefully and practically educated. There are 
Many circumstances connected with agriculture, 
besides ploughing, sowing, planting, and harvest- 
ing, that requires to be perfectly understood by 
the farmer, in order to ensure his success, and 
which an ignorant man never can understand.— 
I would not continue a farmer for one day, were 
I convinced that it required neither education 
nor science to practice my profession profitably. 
From my youth, I have been taught to look upon 
the profession of a farmer, as above all other pro- 
fessions, and I confess this opinion has “ grown 
with my strength.” In the British isles, I never 
heard this fact disputed. Kt is only when educa- 
tion is wanting, that the profession is lowered in 
estimation. From the very nature of things, ag- 
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riculture being the source of all wealth, and more 
particularly so in\Canada, why should education 
be less necessary for those who practice it, than. 
for the merchant, manufacturer, or shopkeeper, 
the brewer, the baker, anda host of other me- 
chanics and trades-people? To view the matter 
in another light, education increases knowledge, 
and knowledge gives power, which must be de- 
sirable,because it may be exercised advantageous- 
ly in vatious ways. It then becomes a question 
of some consequence to ascertaip how the pow- 
er which knowledge confers is Present shared 
between the several classes which compose the 
population in Canada. I am sorry to say, that 
though the agricultural class forms an immense 
majority, that they are by no means educated in 
proportion to their numbers, compared with the 
other classes; and that consequently, a minority 
possess a preponderating power and influence.— 
There are various causes to which this state of 
things is to be attributed. _It has often been to 
me a matter of regret, that few of the young men 
educated at the colleges and seminaries in Cana- 
da, hitherto, have become farmers. I suppose 
they must have considered that were they to set- 
tle on farms, their education would be of no va- 
lue to them. They almost invariably apply them- 
selves to the professions of lawyers, doctors, no- 
taries, merchants, shop-keepers, or any other ra- 
ther than to agriculture. This is one that it 
would appear is looked upon as a degrading pro- 
fession for an educated young man. How strange- 
ly do men differ in their estimation of things?— 
The greatest men of former ages, and Wushing- 
ton, of our own times, when they retired from 
public life, occupied themselves in husbandry, as 
the only employment fit for great men. 


How injurious it might be, that those who are 
the best qualified to promote agricultural im- 
provement, and raise the character of agricultur- 
ists, are withdrawn from that occupation, which 
ought to be honorable, and that station in socic- 
ty where, of all others, they might be most useful 
to the community, Farmers cannot occupy that 
high station they may and ought to do in British 
America, without a sufficient education. It is 
this alone that is necessary to qualify them to fill 
this station, and retain it. J will freety admit that 
aman may be well educated and not be a good 
farmer, because a practical knowledge of agricul- 
ture is necessary to constitute one. I am persua- 
ded, nevertheless, that it will be difficult to find 
an uneducsted man a good practical farmer, ca- 
pable in all seasons, and in every circumstance, 
to make the most profitable use of his farm and 
opportunities. If education is necessary for men 
that are engaged in pursuits of infinitely less 
consequence to the world than agriculture, how 
can it be dispensed with by the farmer ? 


I would appeal to those who have had the ad- 
vantage of a, good education, and who make a 
good. use of it, by continuing to be reading men, 
that would compensate to them for the want of 
education? {Without including any of that know- 
ledge obtained by education that is useful and 
profitable in common life, the man of science has 
other exquisite enjoyments to which the ignorant 
must ever be entire . I cannot forego 
the opportunity to copy a few lines from 
Dr. Dick— If substantial happiness is chiefly 
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seated in the mind, if it consists in the ; 
exercise of its faculties, if it depends on the mul 
tiplicity of objects which lie within the range of 
its contemplation—if it is augmented by the view" 


of scenes of beauty and sublimity and displays’ 
of infinite intelligence and power—if it is con= 
nected with tranquility of mind, which generally 
accompanies intellectual pursuits, and with the 
subjugation of the pleasures of sense to the dic 
tates of reason, the enlightened mind must enjoy: 
gratifications as far superior to those of the igno- 
rant, as a man is superior in station and capacit¥;° 
to the worms of the dust.” Wes 
My object in this communication, and. thor 
which I propose shall follow, is, ndeavor t» 
engage the attention of agricult in particu- 
lar, to the all-important subject of education.~ . 
Without presuming to dictate, | shall sj sub- 
mit for their consideration, in the 
ner I am capable, the advantag 
that would be likely to result to themsand tothe 
whole community, from the useful, practical, and 
general education of the agricultural class. When 
I have done this, I shall next state whaty in m 
humble judgment, is necessary to constitute this 
education, and how, subsequently tothe period 
of leaving school, education may go on constant- 
ly, extending and improving during the full term 
of existence, with gl Stich as are desirous of at- 
taining useful knowledge without in any way in- 
terfering 4 with their business as fare 
mers. This latter point, I think, it must be essen 
tial to prove, and J expect F shall be able to dogo 
satisfactorily. If Ishall be unable to accomplish 
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what I undertake, I trust, however, that what I 


may advance will be the means of inducing those 4 : j 


who are more competent, to take the subject in- ~~ 


to consideration. If the prosperity of agricul+ 
ture is promoted, it is of no consequence to me 
who shall be the instrument. ' 
Wituiam Evans. 
Cote, St. Paul, Dec. 28, 1886. 


[From the Genesee Farmer.] , 
' CONSUMPTION OF GRAW. 
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Few individuals are aware of the.immense 4-. as 


mount of grain required for a nation’s consumps. 
tion; or the average annual production of the’ 
grains that are used for the purpose of making 
bread. It must be evident at a glance, that all 
calculations on this matter can be regarded as 
nothing more than mere approximations to cor- 
rectness; but even this may show us the folly of 


supposing, that in case of any considerable failure — 


of our crops, the importation of a few ship loads 
of wheat from abroad, can have any considerable 
effect in supplying the deficiency, or preventing 
the utmost necessity of prudence and econdmy 
at home. During long discussions which have 
taken place in England on the subject of the corn 
laws, the necessary quantity of grain required to. 
find an in@ividual with bread, bas been rigorous- 
ly investigated, and it has been estimated, that 
the av consumption, including young and 
old, bites be about five bushels to a person.— 
Admitting the grain used was all wheat, this 
timate we w 
cluding corn and rye, i . 
found far from this truth ; and some little inqui- 
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of the United States may be 
millions; to supply this number 
ead would require seventy millions of 
bushels, if wheat was used; if corn or rye is 
substituted, a greater allowance must be made.— 
If we take the population of this state, about e- 
leven millions of wheat would be required for 
our consumption. A late writer in a southern 
journal has estimated the average annual produc- 
tion of grain in the United States as follows : 
100,000,000 . 
50,000,000 
20,000,000 
Oats, 20,000,000 
Barley, . 1,250,000 


aden of to think these amounts, with 
qu 


odian Corn, 
Wheat, 
_ Rye 
y ’ ry 


the exception of corn and rye, quite too low.— 
The tity ‘of oats is unquestionably much 
reater; and the barley is wholly underrated.— 
ew-York alone produces double the quantity 
named, and one county in the Western district, 
(Onondaga) in 1835, carried to market nearly or 
qnite one half that amount. Perhaps one half 
of the corn, the most of the wheat, and half or 
three-fourths of the rye is used for bread, the re- 
mainder of the rye, with a large part of the corn 
is manvfacturedA wititea and the barley 
principally gees to the brewe The oats, with 
the corm not required for bread or whiskey goes 
as feed for horses and fattening pork. In New- 
, York'and the the New-England states the corn 
crop of the present year will not equal one half 
the average crop in the same territory , and the 
whole wheat crop of the United States will be 
déficient at least one third. The resources of the 
country for bread therefore stand nearly as fol- 
lows, allowing the corn crop of the present year 
to equal three fourths the usual average : 
Corn, 87,500,009 
Wheat, $7,500,000 
Rye, 10,000,000 
making a total of grain suitable for bread, of 
85,000,000 of bushels; being fifteen millions more 
than would be required to supply the nation with 
bread for one year. Could the grain, therefore, 
at present in the country be distributed among 
the population in anequal ratio, or as in conse- 
quence of the partial failure of the crops would 
be ridiculous; but such distribution cannot be 
made,and the experience of former years of plen- 
ty is sufficient to convince the observer that the 
‘poverty, the idleness, the inattention, the impro- 
_ vident and vicious habits, of so many of the peo- 
ple, will this year be severely punished by the dif- 
ficulties of obtaining the necessaries of life. But 
wheat, corn and rye, do not constitute all the 
soutces of bread which are open to the people 
of the United States. Buckwheat, of which mil- 
lions of bushels are annually raised, when pro- 
perly prepared and cooked, forms one of the 
most agreeable and wholsome substitutes for 
wheat bread, to be found in the vegetable king- 
dom. A Jarge proportion of the English, in the 
western counties of that kingdom, use barley for 
bread; and in Scotland the use of oatmeal is pro- 
yerbial. » Both these substances as bread are un- 
kgown among us, but there can be Jittle real suf- 
fering apprebended,so long as materials for bread, 
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so nutritious as the experience of England and 
Scotland prove barley and oatmeal to be, exist in 
profusion in the country. It is somewhat curious 
to notice the advance made in the culture of 
wheat in Great Britain. At the period of the Rev- 
olution, or in 1690, the wheat grown was esti- 
mated at fourteen millions, and barley at twenty- 
seven millions of bushels. In 1780 the produce 
of wheat had advanced to one hundred millions, 
and that of barley to thirty-five millions; yet not- 
withstanding this immense production of grain, 
owing in a gre measure to the unnatural state 
of things produced by their system of corn laws, 
there is more real suffering for the want of bread 
in Great Britain and Jreland, than in any other 
part of Europe. 


One of the greatest blessings of free trade, or 
the extensive system of commercial exchange 
which is going on in the world, is the general 
distribution and equalization of the prices of grair 
which it is the means of effecting. Wherever 
there is a surplus it is sure to find its way to those 
countries where a partial or temporary scarcity 
exists; and the low prices of one country, or one 
section of a country, are corrected by the higher 
prices of the country where that surplus of grain 
is required. The famines which in former days 
used to desolate wkole countries, can have no ex- 
istence at the present day, while the means of 
distribution and supply, remain in their present 
perfect and active form ; for owing to a wise or- 
dinance of Providence, a universal scarcity of 
food was never yet known—the failure is only 
partial. In the United States, for instance, were 
the means of communication as imperfect as they 
once were, the region east of the Alleghany 
mountains might be suffering the distresses of 
famine, while the valley of the Mississippi was 
filled to overflowing with bread ; the difficulties 
of transportation would render any relief which 
might be afforded, of the most limited kind.— 
Now, the Atlantic states might “go to mill” to 
Ohio or Indiana, as the New-England states do 
to New-York, and hardly feel any inconvenience 
from the delay, or any danger of failure in the 
supply. Soif prices in the United States make 
the importation of grain an object, or the failure 
of a home supply renders it necessary, the com- 
mercial man is ready to take advantage of the 
circumstance, and the shores of the Mediterran- 
ean, the Baltic or the Black sea are Jaid under 
contribution to eqaalize the demand andthe sup- 
ply. His profits arise from the difference in the 
prices at the two places. 


In making our statements of the quantity of 
grain required fur consumption in this country, 
we must not forget that there are two or three 
millions of people in the West Indies and South 
America, as much dependent on us for bread as 
our own citizens. Their flour they receive from 
us, and from us they must receive it, no matter 
how extravagant prices should become. Grain, 
the West-Indies might import from abroad, but 
they have no flouriing mills, and wheat ground, 
for the purpose of sustenance, is far inferior to 
corn. Our exports to those countries amount to 
seven or eight hundred thousand barrels,and when 
we add to.this the 100,000 barrels required for 
our manufacturers ofs¢otton, &c. we see that we 





must make a deduction from the wheat consum- 
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ed in this country of about a million of barrels, 
or five millions of bushels. N otwithstanding 
wheat can be delivered at New-York and Balti- 
more at a less freight from Hamburg, Dantzie, 
Neples or Odessa, than from Ohio, it is not prob- 
able that the supply from abroad will reach one 
balf the amount required for the West Indies and 
our manufactories, and consequently will touch 
but in a very slight degree the consumption or 
prices of wheat in this country. 


[From the Southern Agriculturist. ] 


THREE EXPERIMENTS ON THE RAISING 
OF CORN. 


Mr. Editor—In conformity with your polite 
request, | furnish you with three experiments, 
which | made last yeaf in the raising of corn. 

1st Experiment—On a piece of land, well 
drained, though low, I ploughed up well, one a- 
cre for my experiment. "This was done some- 
jime in February. About the 10th of April, § 
planted the land in corn, after the following man- 
ner. About 5 fect apart each way, or in squares 
of 5 feet, I made hills, under each of which ] de- 
posited one quart of cotton seed (black seed cot- 
ton.) This gave me 1764 hills to the acre, which 
at the rate of one quart to each hill, took a small 
fraction over 55 bushels of cotton seed, to ma- 
nure the entire acre. 

During the season, I ploughed between the 
hills each way, with the cultivator; once when 
the corn was two weeks old, and once when it 
was six weeksold. Besides this working. I haul- 
ed and hoed up to each hill three times durin 
the season, as the corn needed it. I should have 
stated before this, that I left four stalks in each 
hill. This gave me 6,056 good stalks to the a- 
cre. I did not gather until the first week in No- 
vember. As soon as | gathered it in, J shelled it 
in a cornsheller, which was handy, and measured 
off, as the produce of this acre, 52 bushels $ qts. 
of as good flint corn as I ever saw. The seed 
planted was the common flint—not selected ex- 
cept that the largest ears were planted. I. put 
15 or 20 seed in each hill, a practice I always 
follow, for the following reason : when the super- 
abundant stalks or plants are pulled uy, it loos- 
ens the earth about those which are left behind, 
lets'in the air and sun to them, and greatly ad- 
vances the growth of the young plant. 

2d Experiment—This experiment was as fol- 
lows. An acre ofland, adjoining that on which 
the first experiment was tried, was listed in rows 
of 5 feet apart; under the list, cotton seed was 
scattered, at the rate of 55 bushels to the acre. 
The listing was done early in March, and, about 
the 10th of April, I made a bed upon the list, of, 
the same size with beds usually made for corn. 
I planted the seed 15 inches apart, on the bed, 
and left one stalk. JI worked this corn the like 
number of times with the former, and gathered it 
in thesame day. After shelling it out, it mea- 
sured 46 bushels 5 quarts. 

$d Experiment—This experiment was on the 
same land with the two former, and was the 
same in all of its details, with the second exper- 
iment, except that the seed was planted 4 feet a- 
ay on the bed, and two stalks were left to each 

ill. I gathered, shelled, and measured this corn, 
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at the same time with the other, and its yield was 
$9 bushels 15 quarts. 
on blades—-The blades collected from the 
corn planted as above, stood as follows. The 
corn planted 5 feet square, with four stalks, yield- 
ed most blades. Next in yield, came the-corn 
planted 15 inches, with one stalk, and last of the 
three was the corn planted 4 feet apart. Satisfied 
with my experiments, Mr. Editor, and as indica- 
tive of my sentiment, when J reflect upon what 
we can do at home, by a little extra labor, I re- 
main and sign myself, No Emicrant. 
\ 


BREAKING COLTS. 

The: habits of a horse, whether good or bad, 
are frequently the result of the first efforts to 
subject them to the service of man. On these 
mainly depend his future usefulness. It cannot 
be denied that there are a variety of tempers 
among those noble animals which may require 
diversified means to affect their subjection ; yet 
in no case should gentleness be disregarded. 
The practice, too generally prevalent of letting 
colts arrive et almost their full vigour before an 
attempt is made to accustom them to bit or sad- 
dle, is believed to be erroneous. By the saddle, 
we do not mean that the colt should be made to 
bear heavy burdens before he has arrivee ata 
suitable age; but by early use of it, he will be- 
come so habituated to its use, as to receive at a 
per time, the addition of weight without re- 
monstrance or fretfulness. If the colt has ac- 
quired considerable age before an attempt is made 
to curb his waywardness, nothing should be ne- 
glected to render’the attempt successful and de- 
cisive.—If the colt is to be broken to the saddle, 
care should be used in securing it firmly upon 
him, because carelessness in this, may lead to 
bruised limbs, besides being a positive injury to 
the temper of the horse. To prevent the colt 
from fearing, and falling backwards, as is fre- 
quently the case, a rope should encircle his body 
near the fore legs—another, passing over his 
neck and between his legs, should be firmly tied 
to the one enclosing his body, which will effectu- 
ally prevent his rearing. For further suggestions 
on this point, we subjoin the following from 
Deane’s New-England Farmer: j 

“The way of breaking a young horse that is 
mostly used in this country, is highly absurd, 
huriful and dangeroug. He is mounted and rid- 
den before he has been used to the bridle or to 
bearing any weight on his back. If he will not 
go forward he is most nor geen gp. by 
which his spirits are broken, and his strength 
impaired. If he rears up, he is pulled backwards 
with the risk of hurting both horse and man. 
Jf he runs and starts, as he probably will under 
such management, he flings.the rider, perhaps is 
frightened, gains his liberty, and is encouraged 
to do just so the next opportunity, and the un- 
fortunate rider blesses himself, as he has reason 
to do, if he escapes without broken limbs. Or 
if the horse should chance to go kindly, the rider 
continues the exercise till the horse is fatigued, 
discouraged and injured. 

Instead of this mad’ management, the way 
practised in the older countries should be adopt- 
ed. Let a horse first of all be tamed with the 
btidle, by leading him again and again; in the 
first place after, or by the side of another horse ; 
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aud after he walks well, bring him to trot after 
his leader. In the next place, put on the sadd!e, 
and lead him in that way for some time,afier you. 
Then Jay a small weight on the saddle, and if he 
be apt to start,fasten it,that it may not be flung off, 
increasing the weight from time to time, till he 
learns to carry what is equal to a man’s weight. 
—Lastly, let a man gently mount him, while an- 
other hold him by the bridle, and fix himself 
firmly in the saddle. The place of riding is re- 
commended to be a ploughed field. Let him thus 
be ridden with a horse going before him, till he 
learns the use of the bit, and will stop, or go for- 
ward at the pleasure of the rider, and without the 
application of much force. Being exercised in 
this manner a few times, and treated with all 
possible gentleness, there will be no more oc- 
casions for leading him. He will go well of 
himself; and be thoroughly broken, without so 
mach as giving him one blow, and without dan- 
ger or fatigue to the horse or rider. And, what 
is much to be regarded, the horseé’s spirits will be 
preserved, though he be sufficiently tamed. In 
teaching a horse to draw,gentleness must be used. 
He should be tried first with other horses, whether 
in carting or ploughing ; and the draught should 
not be so heavy as to fret or put him to great ex- 
ertion till he has learned to draw steadily. After 
this he may be put to a pleasure carriage, coupled 
with another rather than alone, and to a sleigh 
rather than a chaise.”—Germantown Telegraph. 








Famine: in North America !—This sounds 
terrific, but itis true. At the Trois , Pistoles, 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, to which we have 
before alluded, there are now actually twelve 
hundred persons, as appears by a circular in the 
Quebec papers, who are in astate of actual fa- 
mine and destitution! The very humane editor 
of the Montreal Herald, remarkable for his bit- 


ter reproaches upon the people of the United | ¢ 


States, in coldly noticing this horrid affair in a 
heartless paragraph of about four lines, shrugs 
up his shoulders and turns his beck upon the 
subject, by saying the poor creatures deserve 
this fate for their foolish attempts to cultivate 
their lands, and their dependance on the provin- 
cial legislature for charity !—M. Y. Sun. 





Sirk Cutture—Beert, Marte ann Cane 
Sucarn—Cotron—Woot.—A company with a 
capital of $100,900 for the manufacture of Silk, 
has been established at Wilmington, Delaware. 
Our New Orleans Cane Planters have cut up 
the sugar maple trade in N. England and Ohio, 
Our beet sugar will, perhaps, one day drive 
both out of the market,and it may be that the cul- 
ture of Silk in the North will bear hard on the 
monopoly now enjoyed by cotton growers in the 
South and West. Silk stuffs, however, may be 
worked up by us of the North chiefly for warm 
latitudes, but we must look to ourselves for the 
great staple of wool, and tothe South for that 
which is next most important to us, Cotton.— 
™. Y. Star. 








MORUS MUETICAULIS TREES. 
HE SUBSCRIBER has for sale, 4,000 Morus Mul- 
ticaulis trees, one and two years old, which he will 
sell at $25 per hundred. 





EDWARD, P. ROBERTS 
Bait., Dec. 13. Buiter Farmer & Gardener. 














CYLINDRICAL STRAW. ¢ 
THE subscribers otfer for sale Sinclair 
yay Cylindrical Straw Cutters, of | 


or manual power. 


The very important. improven 
Sinclair& Mowe on these’ senkiies, ad 


atoe 


ore, ° ery Oy: to be.ca 

an r, hay, &c. with t ease, 
bling the farmer to realize a profit by feedi ns Ape 
tle his corn fodder, which .would otherwise 

measure be lost. These machines are self feeders, the 





strength and durability, have rendered’ oie mak 
Perfect and effective Straw Cutter in thigeountry ; they > 
of ¢ : 4 











@ great ~ 


knives of spiral form, and acton a steel bed, in such a. ; 


manner 
268 are- 


cut with great ease and despatch. The si- 
w, viz. 


11 BOX, suited to manual power, and capable . 
of cutting 600 bushels of straw per day, bein cchecate 
cient for the usua] wants of farmers, price $30 00 

Extra knives for do. per sett, he 4 00 


14 INCH BOX, suited to manual or “horse 
power : this size will cut 1000 bushels of straw per 


day, ‘price 45 00 
Eatra knives for do. per sett, vers 00 
20 INCH BOX, suited to horse or steam pow. 

er, capable of cutting 125 bushels of straw per ; 

hour, price 75 00 
Extra knives per sett, 8 00 


$FThe above named machines are all made with end- 
less leather, movable bottoms; boxes with 


bottoms are only made to order, being inferior, and & ve« 


ry trifle less in cost. 
ALSO FOR SALE, 

CORN SHELLERS, with vertical cast iron wheels, 
will shell 25 or 30 bushels per hour, price , 20 00 

Ditto Do. a powerful maghine, adapted to horse 
power, and capable of @elling 80 4 100 bushels 
per hour; price 4 “ 

1800 PLOUGHS, of various patterns and sizes, 
including those in general use and most approved, 


40 00 


price, 4 50 a 20 00 
WHEAT FANS, common Dutch and patent, 

price a 25.035 00 

CULTIVATORS, for Corn and Tobacco, 5a6 50 . 


COTTON GINS made to order from patterns, 
mee approved by the southern planters, price $50. 150 
each. 
75 Tons Plough and Machine Castings. 
AND IN SHORT, 
Every other implement appertaining to the wants of the 


armer. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, jr. & CO. 
ja 24 Light near Pratt street whf. 
GARDEN SEED. 

THE subscriber has just received his general supply 
of fiesh Garden Seeds from the Mesers. Landreth’s of 
Philadelphia—those for retailing bearing their label and 
warranted. The Messrs. Landreths grow the most of 
the seeds they vend, and theirs is the oldest and probably 
the most extensive establishment in this country, and 
their seeds have no rival as to quality. Orders trom’ 
country dealers will be supplied at short notice. Cate- 
logues furnished gratis. 

LATS JONATHAN 8. EASTMAN. 
eb, 


AN AYRSHIRE BULL FOR SALE. 
Bull of the above breed, of well attested pedigree, 
is now on sale by the editor of this paper. 
Letters on the subject must be post-paid. 
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we are carefully corrected every M onvs 
| RNR aol Bs a. Ss 
Upland, --re+es++eeesere" “ 184 20 
‘ Louisiana 20a21-Alabama) = « 18} Ql 
FeaTners, senece PT er pines GO) ate 
Veer eereereres St eereres 1 62 1 716 
5 npeeme Ming wh. wh’tfam.| parrel.| 12 00/13 00 
le do. baker’s-+ces. “ a - 
. do. Superfine,ex.) “ | 10 75)1 
NSaperliow.6t. in goodde’d| « | 10 75)10 87 
“wagon price, “« | 10 = a0 0 
Mills, super....-++ eee ee 10 10 2 
OXtrA+ccccsceccces “ 410 95 10 = 
Susquehanna,....+-+--- “ =——10 
O,eererererreesoreseces “ 7 95\ 7 50 
Biin-atied Meal, in hhds.| hhd. | ——/21 00 
do. ps in bbls. bbl. cialis : es 
Gaass Seups, red Clover, --+-++++\bushel.| 8 00) 8 5 
Timoth: ofthe north) « | 3 95 : ee 
eee eeceereeseerere “ -_ 
‘Tall meadow Oat,.. a —} 2 75 
Herds, or red top,-+». ee “ pa 25 
a ed. . me 20 = 
Hemp, country w eeeeeeey . 
oe . water rotted, «+» Laer 1 . a 
on the hoo eeeeeerereeerere 100Ib. 7 715 
Hees, Biaughtered,..++++se+++s “ 7 25 7 75 
Hops—first eort,--++serccervcccees pound. 164; —— 
GPERER, »»ovovescror conten “ 14 — 
’ eeeeeeeeeeeeeereeee “ 12 —_ 
Lawe, Tes Cea bushel. 35 $7 
Musranp Szep,Domestic,—; bik.) 8 50| 4 00 
OAUTH, coreccccereccccccecooereress iad €2 65 
Peas red e PTeTTITTit ® quae a=» = 
‘ RITTEE -<octusctonedsose “ 1 2;— 
Lad ee enaniaintens acces Pract 478 —— 
PrasTes s,in StONG,++eee< — 
: Ground, +-ccseeee barrel.| 150) —— 
' Pacma <A OREERORR cre or tear 
Raes SOCCER HHP E RECA ETF AES . 8 
ER Iecabearcacocececqeceooscocne Poshel. 1 35 1 40 
Teassoe, crop, comm ooibe| 3 50] 4 50 
0 COMMON, +++eeereee|] 5 
ee brown and red,-.-| | 4 50| 0 00 
“ fine red, eeeeceeeee “ 7 00 7 90 
“ wra » suitable, ‘ 
. ee nag % 5 00} 10 00 
6 yellow and red, ... “ 6 00 8 00 
* good yellow, «.+-| “* 8 00} 12 90 
“ foe low, «s+. s&s 12 00) 16 ro 
Seconds,asinquality,..| 400) 5 
- peed i a= a 5 00} 8 00 
Virginia, «++ seeseececees 66 7 00| 14 00 
Ra grereerces “6 | ——| _— 
* Kentucky, eeeeeeeecerer oma’ ~ “i 2 $e 
Woes hite et eeeceeeeseereeees b > —~—— 
¥ ed iil deh Sie cocccan “ 2 20| 2 95 
eee “*oteessee a | 1 yr 1 Le 
lat ° in eerteee . 4 4 
Waker, tp Ra 5 al gellon 394) — 
‘i Rtabu Nbe| 175] —— 
Waco Fasronts, to Pittsburgh,./100 wo 
"To Wheeling,.| “ | 200, — 
|washed. unwash 


Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces,... pound. 50t0 60.30 32 








Full Merino,.+++sceceees ee 45 50/28 30 
Three fourths Merino,......| ‘ |42 45.26 28 
Onehall — dovsecssesee] “ (38 4226 28 
Common & one fourth Meri.| ‘* (35 38'26 28 
P Od, ,-rerccceseccccsevecs ss 38 40/26 28 


Howard st. Flour, sales limited, receipts very light. 








; PLACE WANTED as OVERSEER. 

A young, industrious, and en ising man, w a 
farmer and understands iounaapensts of hands, 
asituation in the above —, 


: Any 
re Ile oh ma 
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; Pen. ,ynom., TO. 

APPLES, scccrccccccccescccevcesoes barrel.| —— — 
Bacon, hams,new, Balt. cured-++-|,ound.| 17 | 18 
Sho PS, +000 ebdecsccoce Ld —_— 15 

coccccE@coceecce “ —_ 15 

, countr poeeecere “ — 14 

Borrer, ~~ in lbs. & halfibs.|  « 25 37 
Poceeroeevercegereee “ 20 28 

Ciper, POPC CR TET OT ET EHEEE TET EEHEe barrel. 1 00 1 25 
Caxves,threeto six weeks old---+| each. | 4 50 | 6 00 
Cows, new milch, ee ereccertaeeers “ 35 00 50 00 
pte eeererccsecscesacases se 10 00 13 00 

Conw Meat, for family use,.-..---|100}bs.| —— | 2 12 
Cuor Ryrz, Cert eeeeeerererers ss enna 2 25 
aS pes badecedccccsccunsccodecéos dozen. 18 25 
wee ry Susquehanna, | barrel.|} —— | —— 
o. . “e — — 
Herrings, salted, No.1,......, * | $50} —— 
Mackerel, No. 1, —.»-——No. 2 66 9 50 10 50 
No. 3, « | 1675 

Cod, salted,..scccccsscesess cwt. _ —_—_— 
poeeeccccrsceeccccccesccsoess POUNA,. 16 17 

















- BANK NOTE TABLE. 
Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
°. 





chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of 
Baltimore and North streets. 
U. 8. Bank, «-.+e+eeeespar VIRGINIA. 


Branch at Baltimore,...--do 


Farmers Bank ofVirginia 1 
Other Branches, - eovet*e -do 


Bank of Virginia,.......-3a1 
MARYLAND. Branch at Fredericksburg .do 
Banks in Baltimore,...»--par Petersburg,.-... eeesettes do 
Hagerstown,.. coccccecceS® \Norfolk,. Ccccccccce® *eceeED 
Frederick, caseccecececcesOO Winchester,.......se.000e do 
Westminster, ......+++++-do||Lynchburg, ......... . do 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do||Danville,........... ‘ 
Do. payable at Easton,... ?}|Bank of the Valley,.....1 
Salisbury,..-+- 5 per ct. dis.||Branch at Romney,..... 1 
Cumberland,....++e++++++ 1|| Do. Charlestown, .do 

- Leesburg,...... 1 
= Banks,.... 2a34 


Milli M,-eccececcseeeeedO| 
DISTRICT. 
Washington, 
Georgetown, > Banks, 4. 
Alexandria, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia... eeereesoer ofa 
Chambersburg,.-++-++-+++ 1 
Gett sburg cocccccccceeceGO 
Tiitiaith -ococes asec Maine,...... rrr | 
York,....00. Cocccccececed Rhode Island, eoeeeree 2a24 
OtherPennsylvaniaBks.1492|/North Carolina,..... 34a4 
Delaware [under $5]....3a4|South Carolina,..... 34a4 
Do. [over 5].......4n9] Georgia,......- -. Shad 


Michigan Banks,.........6a|;New Orleans,....... 
Canadia ; 


hio Banks, generally 3234 
ew Jersey Banks gen. 1}a2 
New York City,.......4a 
New York State,... . 24a3 
Massachusetts, ....... a 
Connecticut,....... aa 

New Hampshire,.... 2a24 








n Go.ccccccccce Oe 


ndioons 
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CHINESE MULBERRIES, &c. 
: Subscribers have still on hand the following :— 
30,000 Morus Multicaulis, the wood of which is 
fully matured, there having been no fap paw frosts on 
Long Island the past season. Also 50,000 cuttings can 
be supplied. . 

20,000 Ingrafted trees of the new Chinese Mulberry, 
with large thick leaves, remarkable for the quantity of 
nutritious matter, this species being sufficiently hardy for 
the most northern latitudes, and possessing all the advan- 
tages of the Morus Multicaulis—these are from 3 to 6 
feet in height, 

3,000 Hybrid Morus Multicaulis, with large leaves, and 
close joints, and 5 to 6 feet in height. 

35,000 Florence Mulberry with entire leaves, in which 
point they differ from the common White Mulberry; 
these are imported direct from the best silk district of 
France, 14 to 2} feet in height, and will be sold at very 
low rates. 

60 lbs. White Italian Mulberry Seed. 

WILLIAM PRINCE & SONS. 
Linnwan Garden, Flushing, January 27th, 1837. 











FARMER'S REPOSITORY 
No. 36 W. Pratt-street, Baltimore, Jan. 26. 
then r availshimeelf the commence- 


a New Year, to express his grateful thanks 
to his numerous friends and customers for their kind and 


liberal of his Agricultural Establishment, and is 
happy to say that his ceaseless exertions to accommodate 
the public, have not been without a 


correspondi 

coura gement from them, and with his present Seenee- 
ments and Machinery, he is able to manufacture his Ag- 
ricultural Implements much better than formerly, and 
with g' eater facility,and hopes to merit continued patron- 
age. He now presents to the public an article new in its 
construction, for grinding own and cob for feeding horses 
and stock. To those who approve this mode of i 

this machine is worthy their attention. Also, Corn S 

lers to be worked by hand or horse-power. He hasa va- 
riety of Straw Cutsters; but his own patented Cylindrical 
Straw Cutter is not surpassed by aay other implement of 
the kind in existence; he has recently made some improve- 
ments in their construction, which adds to their cost, and 
for which he has been obliged to add a trifling advance on 
the price of the small size:—his prices for them being as 


viz: 

11 inch Revolving bottoms $30, with extra pair of 
knives, 3 

11 “ Permanent Bottom 28, do do do 31 


13 “ “ “ 43, do do do 48 
13 “ Revolving Bottom 45, do do do 50 
15 “ ts “* 50, ‘do do do 56 
20 “ Large size fitted for horse-power80, do do 90 


Improved Ploughs in all their variety, with cast and 
wrought shares; these castings arenow made on his own 
premises, of the best stock and with special! care; a supply 
of: them always on hand to sell separate from the 


when - Ox Scrapers for levelling hills, &c.; come 
mon and patent Wheat Fans; Fox & Borland’s 
concave Thrashing Machines, large and small size, 


pam horse powers for the latter; also one of Z.Booth's 
horse Thrashing Machines and horse power 
for the same; Brown’s vertical patent Wool 
and Watson’s patent W: Machine, both v 

and useful machines for families; Harrows ; dou 


and 
single corn and tobacco Cultivators; su 


perior grain Cra- 


dies; and a —— variety of other farming implements of 
— qu ity; and all on reasonable terms, at wholesale 
retail. « ; 


Likewise in store—Orchard Grass, Timothy, and Herds 


Grass seed of superior quality. 
VONATHAN 8S. EASTMAN. 


CLAIRMONT NURSERY, 
8 Miles East of Baltimore. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Senr. 


Proprietor, he: informs his 
friends and the public that he ex- 
pects the weather will be suitable 
=. to commence filling orders about 
the middle of the present month. 
And owing to the winter 
in so unusually early, it is believ- 
, ed prevented many persons 
ordering who intended to have done so, and even many 
orders that did@come, had to remain unfilled until the 
spring, conseqoently his stock remains good for most ar- 
ticles as advertised last fall—particula: y Apple, Peach, 
Plum, Quince, English Raspberry, Strawberry, Gooseber- 
ry, Currant, Grape Vines, three years old, and Cuttings of 
the same, a few bundred Morus Multicaulis, and other 
Mulberry Trees, Ornamental! shade Trees, many kinds, 
and several of them of large size, Balsam Fir, or Balm of 
Gilead, and other evergreens, and a superb collection of 
Garden and China Roses, and other beautiful Flowering 
Shrubs, Honey Suckles, Vines and Creepers, Rhubarb for 
tarts, &c. See printed and priced catalogues, to be had 
of the proprietor, gratis, or of R. 8. jr. in Light street. 
Also will be delivered to customers, strong thrifty pot- 
ted Plants ; about the middle of May, a splendid assort- 








feb 7 3t ment of — eubtien,. coneree o' Ly — — 
ieti rom amo 
FOR SALE, test importations. Printed catalogues will be furnished 
A half Durham and half Devon Bull, — years old of | as 





fine model and size. As his owner has no use for him he 
would be sold abargain. Apply to the editor. ne 15 





abo : 
A fow more pair whia Turkas, and 2 mal Pesooes 





